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PREFACE 


The core is new. 

The core is old. 

The core is a marvelous idea. 

The core is a colossal dud. 

The core works only with expert teachers. 
The core is for the better students. 

The core neglects the fundamentals. 

The core teaches no subject matter. 

Core students learn more than other students. 
The core offers a good deal of guidance. 
The core is frustrating. 

The core is challenging. 


And so it goes. Some of the above statements are true, 
some are note Many people have developed concepts of the core 
which simply are not true. The so-called "true-core" would be 
difficult to find in America. What most persons need is an 
opportunity to learn more about core, to understand better its 
characteristics, its limitations, and its potentialities. For 
the core is on the march in America; it is moving forward. 


This bulletin is an effort to help those who wish to 
study the core. Chapter I presents the theory of the core. 
The second chapter describes the core program of an Indiana 
junior high school, whose program has been in operation for 
12 years. The third chapter describes the resource unit, 
which is an indespensable asset to the core. Finally, there 
are selected references to aid the reader who wishes to delve 
more deeply into the area. 


Special thanks are givento many people involved in this 
project. First of all to a certain city superintendent of 
schools and especially to a certain junior-senior high school 
principal in the State of Indiana for their permission, hos- 
pitality, and open cooperation during the writer's visit to 
their school. Second, to the twelve core teachers who per- 
mitted many visits to their classes and many discussions, and 
who contributed much of their time and effort to this study. 
Third, to the many students who were observed in classes, and 
especially to those who gave critical judgments about their 
work in the core through personal conferences. Fourth, to many 
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other school personnel: the librarian, the secretaries, the 
audio-visual director, certain non-core teachers,and all 
others who helped. (Naturally each person concerned knows who 
is meant in this paragraph; it is important that each knows we 
are grateful.) Fifth, to Donald Hunter, graduate assistant, 
who helped compile the reference materials. Finally, to Miss 
Kathleen Dugdale for her patience and for assistance in edit- 
ing the bulletin. 


CHAPTER I 
CONDITIONS AND PRINCIPLES OF CORE 


The core approach to curriculum organization holds much 
promise for the future. But today many schools are experi- 
menting with one aspect or another of the core, often without 
sufficient prior study of what the core might actually be or 
what it could reasonably be expected to do. Sometimes the 
core is criticized for characteristics which it does not pos- 
sess or for outcomes which are not products of core arrange- 
ments so much as they are of lack of core arrangements-- 
characteristics which are not so much results of careful 
experimentation with the core as they are of failure to ob- 
serve some of the basic principles and understandings estab- 
lished in the area of curriculum improvement in general and 
of core in particular. This is the major reason for the 
present bulletin. 


This report will attempt to serve the following pur- 
poses: 


1. To present the conditions and principles generally 
characteristic of the core, so that more teachers, adminis- 
trators, and school patrons may have clearer understandings 
and sounder judgments, and may be more effective in their 


efforts to explore the possibilities of core in their own 
communities. 


2. To describe what is now going on in the core pro- 
gram of one school that began its experimentation in this area 
a dozen years ago, so that readers may note the present condi- 
tions, the values, the problems, and the potentialities of the 
core from a real and practical situation. 


3. To describe the nature of a resource unit, so that 
it may be distinguished from a "working unit" or "teaching 
unit” and so that its significance to the success of the core 
may be more fully appreciated. 


What Is the Core? 


The core is many things to many people: ranging all 
the way from the worst calamity that ever befell American 
schools to the best hope for the effective education of citi- 
zens for American democracy. It is probably neither of these. 
To some authorities, it is no more than a fleeting relation- 
ship drawn between two subjects; to others it is the combining 
of basic elements of two subjects into a-newly organized sub- 
ject. Certain educators infer that core involves learning 
experiences which are pre-selected and precisely planned, even 
to minute details, by core teachers; others insist that such 
pre-planning is not only unnecessary but unwise. Some teachers 
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operate in core classes in much the same way as do the most 
conventional teachers in the most traditional subject classes; 
other core teachers operate with their students in entirely 
different ways, using radically experimental methods and re- 
sources. 


What the core is and how it operates sometimes seem to 
be matters of opinion, or of the particular bias of one's in- 
structor in general curriculum, or of the writings on core one 
may have encountered, or of one's own experience or perhaps 
that of a colleague, or of all of these and more. Certain it 
is that the core is not entirely new, and that its methods and 
resources are not unique to core alone. No informed person 
has ever claimed the core to be the ultimate panacea for all 
the ills that beset our schools or to be the best possible 
vehicle for doing what it purports to do. Indeed those who 
understand core best are most willing to admit its experi- 
mental nature and the clear possibility that it may be dis- 
placed 10 or 20 years from now by other arrangements that will 
serve the same purposes better. That is progress. Neverthe- 
less, core does represent one of the most promising ways known 
today of serving some of the basic purposes of the secondary 
school. 


The core is concerned with general education, or with 
those school experiences which all students should have in 
common; hence, the term "common learnings" is often used in 
discussions of core, and schools frequently require the core 
of all students in a given grade or at a given school level. 
It is designed to help youngsters establish a certain core of 
background in knowledge, skills, understandings, attitudes, 
and appreciations which they may hold in common with each 
other and with all citizens generally. Because they are all 
citizens in common, certain demands and expectations will be 
placed upon them: for example, to be able to communicate 
effectively; to identify problems, plan solutions, act upon 
conclusions, and check results; to cooperate with others in 
the attack of mutual problems or interests; to assume respon- 
sibility for their own decisions or actions and for the wel- 
fare of all the groups and communities to which they belong; 
to know and understand and appreciate the characteristics, the 
values, the problems, and the potentialities of our common 
culture; to develop a certain loyalty and dedication to its 
perpetuation and improvement; and to understand and improve 
themselves or persons and their communities in general. To 
these ends, youngsters need to develop not only knowledge and 
understanding, but also initiative, creative abilities, co- 
operation, and certain powers of action. Such are the basic 
concerns of the core: the common learnings of general educa- 
tion at the secondary level. 


Of course the core does not represent the whole of the 
secondary school program. Schools must also provide for the 
"special education" of youngsters: for the personal and 
peculiar individual needs and interests which may form the 
base of vocational or avocational pursuits. That is why 
schools should continue to provide several years of language 
or mathematics or science or social studies or art or any 
other subject area for which there is need. A boy who wants 
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to become an engineer should be able to go as far as he can in 
mathematics and science in secondary school--probably through 
calculus and through advanced work in physics and chemistry. 

A girl who wants to be an interpreter ought to be able to take 
three years or so in each of at least two or three different 
foreign languages. Any student who seriously likes art or 
music or literature or history or any other subject should 
have a broad array of work, usually referred to as courses, 
available in that area. Meeting these peculiar and varied 
needs of youngsters is obviously not the function of the core; 
it is the function of the special education part of the second 
ary school program. 


Core Characteristics 


Block of time. Some people say that the most unique 
thing about the core is the provision of a larger block of 
time for it than is usually allowed for regular subjects. 
Even here, the core is not alone; for example, homemaking, 
laboratory sciences, vocational agriculture, and industrial 
arts require multiple periods. Furthermore, in a few schools 
and in certain grades (usually grades 11 or 12), the core is 
limited to a single period. But typically the core consumes 
two periods per day and sometimes three periods, or a half 
day--the latter most likely at the seventh grade level. 


The longer block of time is a distinct advantage. It 
is especially useful in situations calling for field trips 
into the community, or construction activities involving bulky 
materials or complicated tools and equipment, or more elabo- 
rate discussion and reporting sessions such as might conclude 
the information-gathering phase of a large problem. It is 
often irksome and frustrating enough to have such activities 
brought to an untimely close at the end of a two- or three- 
period class session; a single-period limit would be a serious 
handicap. The longer block of time also permits teachers to 
study their students more carefully and to know them better 
and thus to be able to counsel them more intelligently. It 
also encourages teachers to take adequate time for such mat- 
ters as drill and supervised study. 


Class size. For its best operation the core requires 
class enrollments of about 20 to 30 students. Beyond 30, it 
becomes increasingly difficult for a single teacher to keep 
closely in touch with the varied activities that may be in 
progress in the class or to offer appropriate guidance to the 
individuals and groups who need his help. A core situation 
involving four or five different student committees of five or 
six members each, doing different things at the same time, 
would be difficult at times but is generally possible for a 
teacher to manage effectively; however, seven or eight such 
committees would likely be completely frustrating. Even gen- 
eral planning sessions or discussion and reporting periods 
would be far more difficult with 40 to 50 students in a core 
class than with 20 to 30 students. The very nature of the 
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core requires intimate involvement of each student, frequent 
participation of each member, personal guidance for each boy 
or girl, and teamwork and cooperation in the group and the 
subgroups. Such things are all but impossible to achieve 
when enrollments reach unwieldy proportions. It is possible 
that classes in any subject area in school might be aided or 
improved if enrollments were kept to 30 or so; but it is also 
conceivable that groups might be much larger in certain sub- 
jects for certain purposes without seriously handicapping 
learning: e.g., lecturing to 100 students in American history. 
For core work,class size is critical. 


Length of teacher assignment. The teacher in the core 
should be encouraged to continue s association with a given 
student group for at least a full school year and possibly for 
more than that. Changing teachers and classes every semester 
would defeat certain important purposes of core. Here again, 
it might be said that it would improve the learning situation 
in any class if every teacher should strive to study and 
understand his students. But a core teacher who proceeded for 
long without intimate knowledge and understanding of his stu- 
dents would be doomed to failure. Such grasp of the students 
as individuals is one of the principal bases for helping them 
develop attitudes and appreciations emphasized in core, for 
guiding their personal growth and improvement, for helping 
them develop skill in identifying and solving pressing prob- 
lems, and for promoting among students the disposition and the 
know-how for cooperative endeavor. Such purposes are served 
best by leaders who can maintain their association with a 
group for a protracted period of time. 


This works to the advantage of the students in another 
way. It permits them to have a longer period in which to come 
to understand their teacher. Where a healthy friendly rela- 
tionship is established between teacher and students, both 
find that communication is easier, greater loyalty develops, 
and cooperation and productive work become more possible and 
more probable. Thus the longer association based on friendly 
relationships might well forestall the frequent complaint of 
students that they are just beginning to know and appreciate 
particular teachers when they have to pass on to other teach- 
ers or other grades. The same feeling of regret often applies 
to teachers as well. 


One reservation might be stated here: If there were a 
distinct clash of personalities or if for any other reason 
keeping a particular pupil with a certain teacher were to 
create an educationally unsound situation or a serious handi- 
cap to the pupil or his classmates or the teacher, then it 
should be possible to make necessary changes in the grouping 
of students. Conflicts of such seriousness will arise very 
rarely, but administrative procedure should be flexible enough 
to provide for them. 


Long-range planning. Advance planning, particularly 
by teacher groups, Is essential to the core. Such planning 


should also involve administrators, supervisors, parents, and 
pupils. It should consider matters of public relations and 
community relations on the one hand, and matters of faculty 


and school personnel relations on the other. Many core pro- 
grams have gotten off to a bad start because certain important 
groups intimately involved in them were left out of the origi- 
nal thinking and planning sessions. Sometimes a core is 
virtually sabotaged by non-core teachers who may have had 
little opportunity or inclination to. study and understand it. 
When such persons are deliberately included in long-range 
planning for the core, they become better informed, more sym- 
pathetic toward the experimental effort, and perhaps even 
proud of their colleagues and their school for trying to make 
the core work. Originally luke warm or antagonistic, they 
become supporters and helpers in the program--perhaps seeking 
to serve as resource persons, for example. 


What has been said above regarding non-core teachers 
applies as well to parents or lay persons in general. School 
people need to utilize better the intelligence of the general 
public and to recognize the vital interest of community people 
in the kind of programs their schools offer. One way of help- 
ing school patrons become informed is to use every effective 
means of communication available, including personal conversa- 
tions, letters, telephone, the press, radio, and television in 
telling about the programs. It is even more important to 
implement the well-established principle that the most effec- | 
tive way of helping lay persons become informed in school 
matters, such as core, is to encourage their direct participa- 
tion in as many aspects of the program as possible. Taking | 
them in right from the start in the long-range planning is of 
prime importance. As they help identify the major purposes, 
the over-all direction, and the large problem areas to be 
considered, and as they work closely with school personnel, 
lay persons are likely to develop deeper understanding of the 
core and perhaps feel a persong. interest in seeing the pro- 
gram succeed in their schools. 


The same applies to the students, too. After all, they 
are the ones who are most directly affected by the core. Par- 
ticipation in the long-range planning probably will be a new 
thing to them in many ways. Even on a representative basis, 
it will provide them a means of understanding and a feeling of 
personal attachment to the core. 


The long-range plans serve other important purposes 
which have merely been hinted at so far in this discussion. 
The general philosophy of the school should set the framework 
for such over-all planning in the core. Everything proposed 
for the core should be compatible with the realization of the 
basic purposes of the school community and should promote 
them. This is the first responsibility of those involved in 


lpersons interested in an elaborate discussion of lay partici- 
pation in curriculum improvement should read Laymen 
Help Plan the Curriculum, by Helen Storen. 


For a detailed discussion of student participation in curric- 


ulum planning see segs Help Improve the 
in Indiana, by Arthur Hoppe. 


the general planning of the core. Next they must estimate 
what the common basic needs and interests of students are 
likely to be and indicate the broad areas of concern which 
will Likely serve the purposes of the people involved in 
core. These will need to be considered carefully and recorded 
accurately, so that sound judgments may be made in the selec- 
tion of broad topics or problems for a given class or grade 
group and in the organization of these in sensible sequence, 
and so that unwarranted duplication may be avoided throughout 
a semester or from one year to the next. Particularly in the 
core,. where teachers and pupils have a good deal of freedom 
in choosing the problems or topics they will pursue and the 
manner in which they approach these, long-range cooperative 
planning is imperative. 


Teacher cyptt lanning. The core places high value on 
teachers and pupils working together in planning teaching- 
learning units to be carried on by the class. It is conceiv- 
able that in conventional subject classes, such as algebra or 
Latin or history, the teacher alone might select and organize 
topics or problems for his class for a semester or for an 
entire year. In fact, many subjecte in our schools are planned 
just that way. But this is not conceivable for the core. 

Some of the major concerns of core include: 


and projects that are of pressing concern to them 


1. Helping ters recognise and identify problems 
in their 
everyday lives. 


2. Helping pupils choose, from the many problems they 


live with every day, those which are to be acted upon in the 
core class. 


3. Examining available resources carefully, exploring 
possible ways and means of solving a given problem, and se- 
lecting those which hold most promise of success. 


4. Organizing the specific learning experiences da 
by day, week by week. rad sf 


In other words, core people recognize what psychologists 
long ago established and what students of democracy have many 
times isted represent the best ways of helping youngsters 
learn to be democratic. That is, we kmow that there is a 
direct relationship between involvement and purpose. We know 
that where youngsters have some opportunity to plan the activ- 
ities in which they are to engage, they will consider that 
they have a stake in the carrying out and in the success of 
those activities. We know that where youngsters have an 
opportunity to help in the planning, the learning experiences 
are more meaningful and more practical to them. Under these 
ciroumstances they learn more, they retain what they learn 
longer, and they are able to use those major attitudes and 
behavior patterns which the learning experiences involve.> 


Sone of the best available discussions of teacher-pupil plan- 
ning is found in Teacher Pupi} Planning, by H. H. Giles. 


Content in the core. Content in the core must be or- 
ganized flexibly and must be drawn from problems or areas of 
living which are important in the everyday lives of youngsters. 
They must be the common learnings, the general education of 
these people-- problems such as those that have to do with 
matters concerning recreation facilities in their own neigh- 
borhoods, of housing, juvenile delinquency or crime, public 
health, highway safety, furthering their own education, or 
rearing a family. The list of problems or areas of living 
important to people could be a long and elaborate one. The 
point is that in the core the only base for the organizetion 
of content rests here. Again it is conceivable that certain 
teachers in other subjects might choose to organize their 
courses on a problem base. It is entirely possible, of course, 
and all too common, that they do not. In the core no other 
system of organization of content would be satisfactory. 


Resources for Learnt ng. In the core, special effort is 
made to use a wide variety of resources and to help youngsters 
learn to select those which will be most usefnl from among the 
many kinds of resources which are aveilable for them. Teach- 
ing from a single book is, of course, virtually impossible in | 
the core approach. If we were to attack such a problem as 
the improvement of recreational facilities in our neighbor- 
hood, obviously we would need more than a single book to help 
us solve the problem. We would want to take perhaps more than 
one trip into the community to see exactly what the available 
recreational facilities are. We would want to talk with the 
director of parks. We would want to talk with people who have 
made health and recreation their profession. We would want to 
gather the opinions of parents in the neighborhood, and, of 
course, of the youngsters themselves. We could call in vari- 
ous péople from our own faculty, such as the guidance coun- 
selor, who might offer ideas concerning available recreational 
facilities in lieu of certain kinds of behavior problems which 
he had to deal with in his work. We might want to view motion 
pictures made of unusually good recreational facilities in 
other communities. We might want to talk with building con- 
struction people in the community to see what kinds of re- 
sources they might be willing to make available. We might 
want to talk with sporting goods managers to seek suggestions 
about kinds of materials and equipment. So the number and 
variety of persons, places, and things which might be drawn 
upon to help solve just this one problem could be very broad 
indeed. Many pupils in school, and many citizens in the com- 
munity for that matter, often fail to recognize the many dif- 
ferent resources surrounding them that might be drawn upon in 
the solution of their problems. So it is one of the important 
purposes of the core to give youngsters experience in select- 
ing carefully, from among those resources which are available, 
the ones which would be of most use to them. If they do not 
have opportunities to look about for the resources, oppor- 
tunities to weigh one resource against another, opportunities 
to discuss with some expert help why one resource would be 
more appropriate than another to use, they are not likely to 


develop keen understandings, keen perceptions, or abilities 
in this area. 
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It would be difficult to overemphasize the importance 
of human resources. One student's father might be the most 
learned person in the community with respect to habits and 
customs and mores of people in France or in India or in Japan. 
Another student's mother might be one of the best informed 
people in the community in matters of safety measures that 
might be employed in one's own home. The fellow who runs the 
bank downtown will be a goldmine of information in economics, 
in finance, or in saving, but it might happen that he has also 
one of the most elaborate stamp collections in the whole com- 
munity, or perhaps a collection of model trains or of some 
other kinds of objects which he has had a particular interest 
in acquiring. Aside from people in the community, it is vi- 
tally important that core teachers explore the possibilities 
for resources among their own students. Very often a young- 
ster in the seventh or eighth grade has had unusual travel 
experiences. He himself may be a stamp collector of no little 
note. He may have had opportunity to gain unusual facility in 
a particular skill or in a particular area of information 
which the group as a whole may wish to draw upon in the solu- 
tion of some of its problems. 


Learning activities in core. It is important that a 
wide variety of Tearning experiences be provided for core 
classes, especially first-hand experiences. In a core pro- 
gram it is entirely possible that a small committee of young- 
sters might be off in one corner of the room planning an 
outline for a certain part of its contribution to the work of 
the total group. In another corner of the room, another 
committee of youngsters might be diligently pouring over books 
and magazines in order to gather the kind of data which they 
need to contribute to the solution of the group's problem. 

And in still another part of the room other youngsters, in 
small number, might be preparing a map, or a chart, or a 
graph, or all three, for their contribution to furthering the 
solution of the problem. At the same time four or five stu- 
dents from this group might be in the shop preparing some 
large board, or model, or working device of one kind or an- 
other to illustrate certain things which the youngsters = 
to convey as they propose to show their solution of the prob- 
lem to the school as a whole or to visiting parents and lay- 
people in general. At the same time another group might 
conceivably be downtown completely away from the school inter- 
viewing people in the community who might have pertinent 
information or ideas on the problem, or be taking pictures or 
drawing sketches of such things as inadequate housing facil- 
ities in the community, unusually dangerous road intersections, 
or other scenes pertinent to their problem. 


In other words, not everybody in the core class does 
the same thing at the same time. It is entirely possible that 
four or five different groups or individuals might be doing 
four or five different things, each one important to the solu- 
tion of the problem. Of course, it is also necessary that 
each have opportunities to share with the other groups or with 
the total membership of the core class the data which they 
aave collected, or the information which they have uncovered, 
or the maps or charts or other things which they may have pro- 
juced. This is the nature of the varied activities in the 


coree It should be quite clear that, where many different 
kinds of activities are available, it will be a much simpler 
task to meet the individual differences among youngsters. 

Some youngsters may be encouraged to work in the shop or to 
construct a graph simply because they have unusual interest 

or ability of this sort. At the same time the fact should not 
be overlooked that it is also important to provide certain 
kinds of experiences for youngsters where they do not appar- 
ently have unusual ability and where they may even have little 
or no interest. In this manner we are often able to enkindle 
new interests and to help youngsters develop skills and abil- 
ities which it may be very important for them to have. 


Action in the core. The'core places a great deal of 
emphasis upon action geared toward improvement of the problem 
or the area being studied. If the experiences of youngsters 
in the core are first-hand, if they involve problems which 
are real and meaningful to the youngsters, and if they grow 
out of the everyday occurrences in the neighborhoods and in 
the immediate communities of the students, then it would seem © 
entirely reasonable that the end toward which the students 
would strive would be to cause things to happen that would 
effect a solution of the problem. This is a unique charac- 
teristic of the core. In so many classes which youngsters 
have in school they learn a great many facts. They even de- 
velop considerable skill, yet all too often these are quite 
unrelated to the real problems which they meet from day to 
day. When these real problems are actually brought into the 
classroom, it seems only natural that the student should work 
at them, wherever possible, until solutions are actually 
found. Having decided on solutions, the youngsters should be 
encouraged to implement their findings. t is a rather dis- 
heartening experience when people study a problem for quite 
some time, dig up a good many facts concerning it, discuss a 
great deal of information, finally come to conclusions, and 
then are unable to do anything about their conclusions. The 
conclusions students come to should not only lend themselves 
to action, but they should be put into action. 


Continuous and cooperative evaluation. Evaluation in 
the core must take place at many periods, and it must involve 
all of those who are in any way connected with the activities 
of the class or at least give them some opportunity to be 
represented in the evaluation of the total experience. Cer- 
tainly it is very important to stop at the end of the first 
planning sessions to see whether the plans have actually in- 
cluded all of the ideas of all of the people in the group, so 
that nobody feels that he has been overlooked or that his 
contribution has been ignored. It is also important to take 
a look at the original planning to be sure that the basic 
purposes and the common interests and needs of the youngsters, 
together with the concerns of the community at large, are 
being met as far as a particular project is concerned; then 
during the time when resources are being examined the choices 
which have been made should be studied to try to decide why 
certain resources have been selected and others ignored and 
whether these were actually the best choices that could have 
been made. The same applies in the matter of activities which 
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the class decided to pursue as they worked at their problem. 
Again, were these activities the best possible choices? Were 
there some other things the students could have done to get to 
the solution of their problem in a quicker or a more efficient 
way? Did those activities which were chosen actually give the 
widest range to the talents of the youngsters in the class, 
and did they give the best opportunity to meet the needs of 
all the students? In such matters as trips into the community, 
the calling in of people to talk before the class, or perhaps 
even the general sessions where various individuals or com- 
mittees make presentations to the total group, were the very 
best selections and presentations actually developed? Were 
there any shortcomings? Were there any glaring gaps? Were 
there any bad blind spots? Were there any horrible mistakes? 
Students ought not to look at the unfortunate side of their 
experiences alone, though everyone learns from mistakes. 

They should recognize the very good choices that were made, 
the unusually good things that were done, the unusually good 
results that came about. Where compliments are due, they 
should be freely given. Fundamentally, during the evaluation 
and certainly toward the close of a given teaching-learning 
unit, youngsters should try to come to some sure judgments 
about the general worth of the whole experience, about the 
extent to which the activities which they pursued actually 
enabled them to reach sound conclusions concerning their prob- 
lem, and about the extent to which they were able to carry 
the recommendations growing out of their research into action 
designed to improve the situation of the problem. 


It cannot be overemphasized that evaluation in the core 
is a cooperative matter. All of those persons involved in the 
core experience should have an opportunity to participate. 
Certainly this includes the students themselves. A core class 
is unlike most conventional subject classes in this matter, 
too. The teacher does not give tests alone, though tests are 
frequently used. The teacher does not grade by himself, al- 
though grades may be given. The teacher certainly does not 
base the grade for an entire semester upon the results of a 
single final examination. Rather, the teacher and student 
are the two key people who work closely together in the evalu- 
ative process. Many conferences of both the small groups and the 
total group need to be held concerning the evaluation. Fre- 
quently it will be necessary to bring in parents or other lay 
people, the guidance counselor or supervisor, or one of the 
resource persons in the school who may have been the teacher 
in another subject. It may even be important in some cases 
to interview the bus driver, or the druggist, or the grocer, 
or the driver of a public bus downtown in order to gather 
information about the many kinds of behavior that youngsters 
display. It is in their general attitudes and their more or 
less typical behavior in all kinds of situations outside of ! 
the classroom that youngsters reveal what they have actually 
learned. What they have memorized, what they are able to give 
back on tests, may be of some importance, but surely the 
changed behavior which they display day after day is a more 
=— indicator of the kind of learning which has taken 
place. 
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The use of a wide variety of tests and other evaluative 
instruments is important in the core. One of the criticisms 
sometimes leveled against core classes is that youngsters are 
having fun. They are doing things which are entertaining. 
They probably are not learning anything important. It is im- 
portant that core teachers in core classes establish as much 
information as they can to dispel such views; for surely they 
are generally without foundation. This means that the core 
teacher will need to have at his command a wide variety of 
objective tests and will need to construct informal objective 
or essay tests of his own, to keep certain outlines or reports 
which students prepare, and to develop a system of anecdotal 
records. He will also want to keep many objects such as 
charts, graphs, maps, or models which students have prepared, 
and even to record conversations or make tape recordings of 
certain activities or programs which the youngsters have de- 
veloped. He will want to do all of these things in order to 
show what youngsters have accomplished, how far they have 
grown, and what new skills, new attitudes, new knowledges, and 
new understandings they have developed. The objective evi- 
dence is important. It must not be neglected. It needs to 
be collected and organized from the very beginning of the 
class, and all through the semester. 


Guidance in the core. One of the more important func- 
tions of the core is to provide comprehensive and careful 
guidance for all the youngsters. In many schools the core 
teacher has his same group in home room. Even in some schools 
where the core operates without a home-room program, the core 
teacher quickly becomes recognized by his students as a help- 
ful counselor. Clearly, if this teacher works with the same 
group for several periods in the day for more than a single 
semester and possibly for more than a year, he should come to 
know the youngsters pretty well, and they should come to know 
him also. Under these circumstances it is only reasonable 
that, when they do have problems, the youngsters will bring 
them to him. The core teacher, on his part, will make every 
effort to learn all that he can about his students. This in- 
volves not only making a careful study of the kind of informa- 
tion which should be gathered in the cumulative record, but 
also visiting the neighborhood and the homes of youngsters and 
obtaining additional information about each one. The very 
nature of core activities should enable the teacher to make 
many observations about various students in his class in the 
course of any given day. While several of the groups ordi- 
narily composing the core class are participating in their 
various activities, the teacher will have many opportunities 
to observe individuals or small groups very closely. If the 
teacher's services are not required for all of the time of the 
core period for aiding students with their work, he may be 
able to carry on private conferences or brief discussions with 
individuals or with very small groups concerning their per- 
sonal problems, no matter what the nature of these. 


Use of faculty as re persons. Core classes 
should have as many as poss e of the regular faculty members 
in the school available as resource persons. Naturally the 
school faculty represents a group of highly trained and very 
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capable people, so it is only natural that the core group 
should want to call upon them for special help on various 
occasions. For example, if the core group were making a study 
of housing conditions in the community and were actually gath- 
ering data on population trends, the mathematics teacher might 
show them how to project their figures into the future. 

Again, having made various studies concerning population, 
housing, and building trends, the core class might want to 
picture this kind of information on some kind of chart. The 
art teacher would very likely be the best possible consultant 


- devising the kind of chart needed to show their information 
st. 


The use of the faculty as resource people in the core 
becomes a very frustrating matter unless administrative pro- 
vision has been made in the scheduling of classes for this 
sort of thing. A teacher who teaches six classes in a six- 
period day does not have much time to devote to the core, 
especially if he has students of his own to see after school 
or is responsible for some extracurricular activity. So, un- 
less provision is made in the school day for him to have some 
free periods each week, it would be very difficult for him to 
render his best service to the core. 


Considering the breadth of the problems the core people 
may pursue, it is possible that nearly every member of a 
school faculty could have important contributions to make to 
the core group. Their services might be critically valuable. 
Core teachers, of course, should not overlook this important 
resource in their own buildings. Administrators should make 
their use feasible, and the teachers themselves who are not 
concerned directly with the core should accept their profes- 
sional responsibility to contribute to the work of the core 
people wherever they can. This is one characteristic of a 
faculty which appreciates hav educational experimentation 
carried on in its midst. This is one characteristic of a 
faculty which works as a team. 


Resource units. It is difficult to imagine a core pro- 
without resource units, The resource unit includes a 
wide variety of information, ideas, and materials of various 
kinds on a rather broad topic or problem. The basic outline 
for the resource unit will be developed in a later chapter. 


Some cautions to be observed. People who are inter- 
ested in experimenting with the core ought to avoid adminis- 
trative impediments to experimentation and exploration. Some- 
times school people in general, including both administrators 
and teachers, are interested in preserving the status quo 
because it represents something with which they are familiar 
and with which they are comfortable. More often than not, 
however, the impediments which teachers presume will be thrown 
into their paths by administrators are only imaginary. Most 
administrators would be willing to help faculty members who 
are interested in experimentation provided they first became 
informed in the area in which they hope to explore and then 
go into it with serious purpose. 
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People who work in the core should expect to make 
mistakes. They should learn from the mistakes they make, 
but they should not fear them. The core has a wide combi- 
nation of characteristics which are relatively new. Espe- 
cially new is the combination of these in a single class. 
Much of the work done by the teachers in the core is of a 
trial and error nature, since very few teachers have actually 
been trained to work in the core in the classroom. Mistakes 
should be taken in stride by both teachers and administrators, 
by both pupils and parents. They should be examined criti- 
cally, and whatever can be learned from them should be learned. 


Finally due credit should be given for worth-while 
accomplishments that accrue to core classes. No one should 
expect miracles. Because of the human element, and the fact 
that some teachers are inadequately prepared, it is not pos- 
sible to reach perfection. However, the best characteristics 
of the core, when set into proper motion, should produce good 
results, because in many cases they represent the best that is 
known about teaching and learning in today's schools. There 
should be no hesitancy about gathering the facts, not only 
about the shortcomings but also about the accomplishments. We 
should profit by them both. 


CHAPTER II 
THE CORE AT NORTHTOWN JUNIOR HIGH 


"Northtown" is a fictitious name applied to a real 
school in a real city. It was chosen for this study because 
the core has been in operation in the junior high school there 
for about a dozen years. The writer enjoyed the privilege of 
spending a full week in the school, during which time every 
courtesy and complete freedom were granted him as he observed 
the core in operation. Even with a full week, it was not pos- 
sible to make the observation as detailed and complete as the 
writer would have liked. This is a limitation of the study. 
Also, the judgments of a single observer may be influenced by 
biases of which he may not even be aware. 


Efforts were made to overcome such problems by observ- 
ing carefully, recording objectively, and checking observa- 
tions and impressions with different people independently. 
Every teacher in the core program was visited in his classroom, 
the class was observed in operation, and a conference was held 
with each teacher. Several of the teachers and core groups 
were visited more than once. Other discussions were held at 
luncheons, at regular and special faculty meetings after 
school, and at one evening session which began with a dinner 
for the core teachers,held at the principal's home. The reac- 
tions of students were deliberately sought in total class 
groups, with core teachers sometimes present and sometimes 
absent, and in very small group conferences with students 
alone. At least 50 different students' reactions were ob- 
tained. Discussions were also held with the superintendent, 
the principal, the assistant principals, the librarian, the 
director of audio-visual materials, and several teachers not 
involved with core assignments. Several of these discussions 
ran for more than an hour each. A tape recorder was used, and 
a few pictures were taken. Full permission was granted by the 
chief administrators to describe here whatever observations 
the writer considered to be just and true. 


Let it be understood in the beginning that the North- 
town core is not the most extreme or the most advanced or the 
most ideal type of core. The administration and the faculty 
are the first to admit this. But Northtown's program is a 
typical core in many respects: it appears in grades 7 and 8, 
it is scheduled for two periods per day, and it replaces Eng- 
lish and social studies, with the time being divided as nearly 
as possible between the two areas. At least two out of three 
core programs in the country have these same characteristics. 
Since the core is not typical in the junior high school and 
schools which are developing core courses are already out in 
front experimentally, many schools could look to the Northtown 
Junior High School for help with those first steps in the es- 
tablishment of a core. 
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Beginning the Core in Northtown 


The core was started in Northtown in 1945. It began 
with two different kinds of faculty meetings: one a series 
of five long winter evening meetings in the homes of the 
teachers who were interested in core, and the other a series 
of two total-faculty meetings during which the proposed core 
plan was explained and presented to the entire faculty for 
action. Each of the latter meetings was characterized by open 
discussion, after which the faculty as a whole voted to accept 
the core experiment. Contact with the community at large was 
maintained at that time through the parent council, in which 
was a slight representation of the school faculty and adminis- 
tration. The core idea was presented to and accepted by this 
council. It is a great credit to Northtown that those inter- 
ested in core planned for the involvement of the entire fa- 
culty and of parent representation also in deciding whether or 
not to move ahead with the core. As a result, the core started 
smoothly in the second semester of 1945-1946, with three sec- 
tions in the seventh grade. It was called "core" from the 
beginning, and the classes bear that same name today. Appar- 
ently it has never been necessary to change the label to make 
it sound less venturesome or more acceptable to particular 
groups. 


Original objectives. Out of the early meetings of the 
core group came six objectives toward which they all agreed to 
work. It is interesting to note that each is stated in terms 
of a habit which the pupils were to be encouraged to develop. 


1. The pupils will form the habit of helping to 
plan, as members of the group, the what, the when, the 
where, and the how of the activity, so long as it comes 
within the area limits of the work assigned to that 
grade level. 


2. The pupils will form the habit of planning 
individual courses of action in keeping with correct 
study procedures, thus developing self-reliance and 
self-direction. 


3. The pupils will form the habit of selecting 
and evaluating relevant materials from all sources, 
books, magazines, newspapers, movies, and radio. 


4. The pupils will form the habit of assuming 
responsibility for giving expression to their thoughts 
clearly and correctly in the various media: oral ex- 
pression, written expression, artistic expression, or 
mechanical expression; doing these things with strict 
attention to neatness and accuracy. 


5. The pupils will form the habit of listening 
productively and practicing tolerance for the opinions 
and viewpoints of others. 


6. The pupils will form the habit of finishing 
each task individually and,as members of the group, 
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making written or mental summaries and then experiencing 
self-evaluation and group-evaluation. 


Objectives such as these, involving cooperative plan- 
ning, using a variety of resources, self-expression, coopera- 
tive evaluation, and self-evaluation are not uncommon in core 
programs of today. 


Outline of the el In Northtown Junior High 
School the core takes the place of English and social studies 
and attempts to teach a combination of the two to students. 
The following original outline for the course suggests the 
kinds of topics through which the objectives were to be real- 
ized. 


I. Orientation for Junior High School 


II. Responsibilities Associated with Advantages of 
Home Membership 


III. Personal Adjustment to Enlarging Social Oppor- 
tunities 


IV. Appreciation of Community-Given Opportunities 


A. Historical Development of Community Resources 
B. Historical Development of Commercial Enterprise 
C. Early Industrial Pioneers 

D. Contribution of Different Nationalities to Our 


Growth 

E. Present Industrial Development and Opportunity 
for Work 

F. Opportunities for Spiritual Growth in Our 
Churches 


G. Educational and Cultural Opportunities Here 
H. Recreational and Social Opportunity in the 
Community 


V. Northtown's Place in the Great Lakes Region 


A. Transportation Facilities 

Be. Raw Materials Available to Our Industrial 
Plants 

C. Markets for Our Products 


VI. Indiana History 


A dozen years ago, then, this core group developed a 
list of suggested topics centering mostly on the school, the 
home, and the local community: that is, on the immediate com- 
munity of the youngsters and the adjustments that that envi- 
ronment called forth. Apparently there were no resource units 
available in the beginning, and there is no evidence that 
were developed by the group. However, other instructional 
materials were developed, and these will be described later. 
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The Core Today 


Northtown is a city of approximately 40,000 population 
and is something of a summer resort which is rapidly develop- 
ing several industries. There is one public junior high 
school which includes grades 7, 8, and 9 and enrolls approx- 
imately 1,300 pupils. Although it is organized as a three- 
year junior high school, the core appears only in grades 7 and 
8, but it is required of all pupils in those grades. Table l 
shows the grade sections or classes and enrollments in the 
core. 


TABLE 1. ENROLLMENTS IN CORE CLASSES IN NORTHTOWN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL IN APRIL, 1957 


Grade and| Boys | Girls | Total Grade and | Boys | Girls | Total 

section section 

GRADE 7-1 GRADE 8-1 
1 20 13 33 1 17 17 34 
2 19 14 33 2 1s 17 35 
3 20 13 33 3 18 17 35 

GRADE 7-2 GRADE 8-2 
1 15 16 31 1 18 17 35 
2 17 16 33 2 19 17 36 
3 15 16 31 3 20 17 37 
+ 17 16 33 4 19 18 37 
5 16 16 32 5 18 17 35 
6 16 16 32 6 18 18 36 
7 17 16 33 7 18 18 36 
8 17 16 33 8 18 18 36 
9 16 16 32 


According to Table 1, there are 12 core classes in the 
seventh grade, three of them in the first term and nine in the 
second. There are also three core classes in the first semes- 
ter of grade 8, and eight groups in the second semester. The 
boys outnumber the girls slightly in these two grades. Class 
size averages about 36 in the eighth grade as against a little 
over 32 in grade 7. In grades 7 and 8, the dlock schedule is 
used, providing six periods of 55 minutes each, with no elec- 
tives. The core classes meet for two periods, usually consec- 
utive except that five of the 23 core groups operate as "split 
sections," with one period and sometimes as many as three 
periods of something else intervening between the first and 
second hours of the core. 
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Certain facts concerning the faculty members assigned 
to the core are summarized in Table 2. 


TABLE 2. FACTORS RELATING TO THE 12 CORE TEACHERS AND THEIR 
ASSIGNMENTS 


n © 
A an ° © Sedo 
a | Pe 20 Ao Oct 
3] a8] 38 $2 | 
D.He | M M | 8 2 Study hall 8 8 
L.T. | F M |7 2 Library 
FeJe F Ss 8 3 12 28 Yes 
T.Re M M 8 3 12 23 Yes 
W.Be | M M/|7 1 1 Elementary 1 1 
physical 
education 
EeGe F M|7 2 English 2 2 
BN. F Ss 7 2 = Mathematics 12 12 Yes 
eU. M Ss 8 2 1 Study hall 1 1 
G.A*| M M 7 2 Study hall 12 12 
P.K. M M 8 1 Athletic 
director 2 2 
RM. F s 7 2 1 English 12 23 Yes 
J.Ce F M 7 1 4 Art, English 1 1 
*Deceased. 


There are now 12 teachers handling the 23 core sections. 
They include six women and six men, eight married and four 
single. They represent a wide range of teaching experience-- 
from one year to 28 years--with at least four having taught 
in elementary school. Four of the teachers are new to the 
core this year; five have worked in the core since its incep- 
tion 12 years ago. Two of the teachers are carrying three 
core sections each, but most of them have two core groups and 
an “outside” assignment, such as a class in another subject 
or a study-hall. The one requirement concerning training is 
certification in language arts or in social studies. Teacher 
turnover has presented its usual problems, but the core group 
has tried to overcome these problems by occasional "depart- 
mental" meetings following the monthly general faculty meet- 
ings and by an additional meeting or two each semester in the 
home of one of the core teachers. 


Guidance. There is a well-staffed central guidance 
office In the school, but there is no home-room system through 
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which core teachers frequently operate to perform important 
guidance services. The third period is lengthened five min- 
utes to permit a brief Bible reading, the Lord's Prayer, a 
salute to the flag, and a few administrative announcements. 
Most of the core teachers stay with their groups for only one 
semester. The lack of a suitable home-room period and the 
failure of teachers to stay with their groups for more than 
one semester are conditions which do not permit teacher and 
student to develop that close acquaintance which is essential 
to seeking and giving guidance. However, students indicate 
that in the core they do get to know teachers better, they 
have opportunities to talk things over, and they come to 
understand and appreciate each other better. In general they 
tend to develop a kind of team spirit which helps them tackle 
problems or "take the bumps" together. 


The most deliberate approaches to guidance in the core 
are made at the first semester of the seventh grade and the 
second semester of the eighth grade. The seventh graders 
pursue a unit on orientation to the junior high school; the 
eighth graders consider the offerings of the next year and are 
helped to make decisions rene the type of program to 
follow and the courses to take. he mosaic schedule is used 
in the ninth grade, as it is in the senior high school; there 
are opportunities for electives, and guidance is helpful in the 
making of such choices. It appears that most of the guidance 
offered in the core is "educational" in nature and perhaps 
partially vocational. One core teacher remarked: ‘We had a 
clinic with the guidance counselor the other night on this 
class. Nine of them failed core last semester. Several other 
teachers were so disturbed by their performance that the 
clinic was called." Actual help with such problems as the 
personal and social seems only incidental unless problems 
reach extreme proportions. 


Instructional resources. Some effort has been made to 
widen the range of instructional resources in the core. One 
of the most worth-while examples is an eight-minute silent 
film about the Northtown Junior High, filmed at the school in 
1952-1953. This movie is used regularly in the orientation 
program. For a few years before the film was available, 2 x 2 
slides, also made at the school, were used for the same pur- 
pose. The junior high school also has over 200 slides on 
the State of Indiana and a 24-minute tape recording on Indiana 
State Parks produced originally for radio, and taped and used 
by core classes. Other tape recordings include such topics 
as parliamentary procedure, problems of living in the home, 
and choral readings on brotherhood. Many photographs have 
been taken in connection with core work and have been filed 
for possible future usee The Core News is a regular paper 
prepared by the core classes as part of language arts experi- 
ence and distributed to the entire student body. One core group 
rewrote "Evangeline" as a drama, Two rather lengthy research 
papers on the history of Northtown and the history of the 
region in which the city is located were prepared by core 
students and teachers cooperatively. Various term projects by 


members of a particular core class are often made available to 
other core groups. 
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Books and other reference resources are important to 
the Northtown core, too. Seven of the core classrooms have 
separate and complete encyclopedias. The capital city of the 
state supplied much useful information about the state in 
reply to letters from core students. On several occasions 
local speakers have been brought in to help the youngsters in 
their study of the history of Northtown, and the students have 
moved out into the community to study local industries. Four 
different sets of literature books and four of social studies 
appear in core rooms. One group of core students thought 


their spelling books should be replaced because they were so 
badly worn! 


Even though Northtown's core people have a reasonable 
variety of instructional resources at hand, some of which they 
themselves created, further strides could be taken. For the 
most part there seemed to be a strong tendency to follow 
courses of study, outlined by the State Department of Public 
Instruction, in social studies and in language arts and to 
lean rather heavily on particular textbooks in those areas. 
There seemed to be little effort to utilize potential resources 
either in the "non-core" members of the faculty or in the stu- 
dents themselves. There were no resource units available to 
help core groups recognize, select, and use a wider variety of 
readily available community resources. All the teachers in 
Northtown Junior High School, particularly the core teachers, 
would be helped immensely in their planning with students if 
they could rely upon an accurate, comprehensive, community 
resource file. Such a file could list many different vari- 
eties of resources, persons, agencies, institutions, business 
and industrial establishments, and others, together with their 
major functions or most likely contribution, the information 


necessary to secure them, and the conditions of their avail- 
ability. 


For materials which could actually be gathered together, 
it would be advisable to consider the establishment of a Cur- 
riculum Laboratory or an Instructional Resource Center. The 
Audio-Visual Division of Northtown, which has a fine collec- 
tion of educational films, slides, pictures, and recordings, 
could easily become the nucleus for such a center if it were 


— by other kinds of materials, such as those listed 
below: 


1. State syllabi, local courses of study, curriculum 
guides, and bulletins 


2. Typical textbooks from all over the country 

3. Resource units of many kinds 

4. Workbooks and teaching supplements 

5. Bibliographies of free and inexpensive materials 


6. Recent catalogs or special announcements of various 
educational publishers--commercial, professional, 
and government 
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7. Up-to-date listings of radio, television, museun, 
and theatre programs that have high educational 
value 


8. Illustrative collections of school annuals, hand- 
books, newspapers, constitutions, and other extra- 
class materials 


9. Illustrative forms and records for pupil personnel 
services 


10. Sample tests and test manuals of various types and 
forns 


1l. Special reports of workshops, conferences, surveys, 
and research of various kinds 


12. Collections of data and information on important 
problems and critical issues in the school commu- 
nity 


13. Certain information and materials of accrediting 
agencies; e.g., the North Central Association 


14. Illustrative maps, charts, models, and objects of 
wide variety and practical use. 


In many ways the curriculum laboratory can do for an 
entire faculty on a wide range of topics and problems what the 
resource unit does for the individual teacher in reference to 
a single topic or problem area. Naturally it would be of par- 
ticular value to core groups. 


Learning activities. The writer observed in Northtown 
a wide range of learning activities: committee work, testing, 
supervised study, discussion, viewing a film, writing, report- 
ing on books read, reviewing, map work, oral reading of a 
textbook, recitation to check pupils' knowledge of the text, 
and a few others. The extent to which a given teacher used a 
variety of these activities was difficult to observe directly. 
Some of the core teachers apparently determined everything 
that was to be done by their classes. Some of them wrote the 
assignments for a week on the chalkboard and kept them posted 
there all week. 


All too often the classes seemed much like conventional 
classes in typical subject areas. There was little evidence 
of grouping youngsters within a class for particular reasons. 
Very often the entire group was doing the same thing in the 
same way. There was little evidence of using people as re- 
sources, or of moving out of the school building into the 
community to study certain conditions or problems first-hand, 
or of moving to the action stage to improve these conditions. 
Only rarely was there evidence of teacher-pupil planning for a 
segment of core work or of recent long-range cooperative fac- 
ulty planning among core teachers as a group. 


This should not be interpreted to mean that the core 
teachers were doing poor work. On the contrary, judged by the 
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conditions and standards of conventional subjects, their work 
was well done. Indeed, some of the core teachers are held in 
high regard by administration, faculty, parents, and students— 
and by the writer as well. The fact remains, however, that, 
while teachers in conventional subjects may occasionally use 
one or more of the most desirable activities listed above, 
core groups must use such activities. The more deliberately 
and persistently a given class does use them, the more nearly 
it approaches the basic idea and the ideal of core. 


Many commendable learning activities were observed in 
Northtown's core classes. One teacher permitted a class to 
decide whether it would spend a certain period in review or 
in free reading. (They chose reviews) In several instances 
core groups seemed very informal, relaxed, and cooperative. 
Such behavior is at least in part a reflection of the leader- 
ship of the teacher: his respect for the rights and dignity 
of every student, his sense of humor and sense of proportion, 
his stature as a person and as a scholar. One teacher secured 
extra reading materials from the library and passed them out 
on a volunteer basis during individual conferences. Several 
teachers were seen moving about the class during supervised 
study periods and even asking whether anyone else needed help. 
(This is, of course, what should be done in supervised study 
periods, but it is hardly typical of such sessions generally.) 
Another core teacher was particularly successful, it seemed, 
in helping students express their ideas before the group, in 
preventing other students from interrupting or protesting the 
remarks of any core member, and in helping them understand 
what it means to be patient, tolerant, and objective. In his 
class both teacher and students seemed to think enough of each 
other to find compliments to use as well as negative criticism. 
Core teachers in general made more use of audio-visual mate- 
rials than did any other subject group. Combinations of ac- 


tivities such as these suggest much better than average class- 
room work.e 


Evaluation. The procedures of evaluation in the North- 
town core seemed to be essentially typical of those in most 
secondary school classes. One of the more interesting pro- 
cedures observed was that of having students criticize each 
other's work. Whether this occurred in exchanging written 
work, "correcting" it, and discussing strengths and weaknesses, 
or whether it was an oral book report given by one student and 
criticized by all the others, core students showed a very 
healthy attitude toward criticisms from each other. Here, 
too, the teacher used opportunities to help pupils see the 
importance of trying to understand the views, the purposes, or 
the feelings of other people. Two different questions seemed 
to stimulate a good deal of thinking: first, does reporting 
on a particular book imply liking it? and second, does student 
criticism of student tend to make them all overly cautious and 
complimentary, lest there be unpleasant reprisals when the 
criticizer, himself, is being criticized? One student ex- 
plained that sometimes people point out in others faults that 
are conspicuously characteristic of themselves. Core teachers 
emphasized the importance of being constructive and helpful. 
Another element of cooperative evaluation occurred when a 
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teacher said: "Jack, show us your map and tell us about it, 
and we will each check ours.” 


Some of the core students showed rather mature insight 
into the teaching-learning process when they said, "Teachers 
need to take time and have more patience." Or again, "Gosh, 
there is so much writing of answers to questions that we don't 
have time to learn." Or, "If a student makes a good impres- 
sion at the start of a semester, he can often 'coast' on that 
impression for a long time afterwards." Toward the close of 
the sessjon a student committee chairman handed out the "as- 
signment : "Write down what you accomplished today." Such 
remarks on the part of students seem thoughtfully conceived 
and likely to generate a good deal of thinking in turn. When 
such thinking is directed toward a critical review of their 
own learning experiences, a sound base for evaluation is es- 
tablished. 


Quite often it seemed that evaluation consisted largely 
of a pre-occupation with tests or questions in class that were 
designed to check the extent and the thoroughness of the stu- 
dents' own homework. On one occasion, the teacher stopped in 
the middle of a recitation session and asked: "Have you read 
your chapter? Well, all right. I am just asking a few ques- 
tions to see if you have." On another occasion: "Study all 
the verbs; very possibly we are going to have a quiz on them." 
And again, "There will be a test at the end of the week on 
this chapter. I would like to know ----- -----, Those are 
the kinds of questions you may expect." Chapter check-ups, 
daily recitations, and weekly tests, plus ominous markings in 
the teacher's grade book apparently occur so often as to raise 
serious questions about such procedures. This is especially 
so where students do not know (1) what is expected of then, 
and (2) just how teachers arrive at grades. 


Some effort is made to overcome such difficulties. 
Parents are telephoned and "pink slips" are sent home in the 
middle of the six-weeks period if students are failing. Some 
teachers explain grades individually at the time they are 
given. Parents are sought out at Parent-Teacher Association 
meetings, especially, to convey favorable comments about their 
children. Perfect spelling papers are sent home. These prac- 
tices help, but evaluation in the core could be made still 
more effective. 


Some of the basic principles of evaluation need to be 
re-emphasized in the Northtown Junior High School core. The 
original purposes which the long-range planning group had in 
mind need to be brought up occasionally. The more specific 
objectives decided upon by each core teacher with his class 
should be reviewed from time to time throughout the learning 
activities. Then critical analysis should be made coopera- 
tively more often, with teacher and pupils together taking a 
searching look at progress, outcomes, experiences, resources, 
and the very objectives themselves and making reasoned judg- 
ments of their value. More objective data and more complete 
data upon which to base judgments might be secured through the 
application of a wider variety of instruments and procedures. 
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Better communication, deeper understandings, and sounder judg- 
ments would be facilitated by more group discussions and 
personal conferences among various people concerned. 


Problems and Needs 


The problems and needs of the core in Northtown are 
numerous and serious, but the potentialities are enormous. 
Some of these matters have been introduced for other reasons 


earlier in this chapter; others will undoubtedly be anticipated 
by the reader. 


The split core period is an obstacle to one of the most 
useful characteristics of the core: the block of time. When 
the two core periods are interrupted in the middle, at least 
two handicaps obtain: (1) Whatever activity is started in the 
first hour is likely to lose momentum or interest during the 
intervening time, and (2) certain activities, such as special 
reports, certain demonstration activities, and short trips in 
the local community, which generally require a larger block 
of time,will need to be curtailed. 


Lack of resource units and the nature of content repre- 
sent closely interwoven problems. Except on rare occasions, 
the writer did not find the core groups working on real prob- 
lems in their school community. All too often, classes seemed 
to be matters of reading from a book and giving back to the 
teacher proof of the fact that it had been read. Part of the 
failure to tackle meaningful problems of the core students is 
based on the lack of help which resource units could provide 
if they were available. Closely related here, too, are prob- 
lems of planning, which are in turn bound up with lack of 
time, materials, equipment, and facilities for core work. 

More effort needs to be made to bring the entire core faculty 
group together for long-range planning. This hinges partly 
on time and energy--or on teacher load. Two sections of core 
appear to be a more reasonable load than three; four periods 
of teaching are more reasonable than five or six. The former 
would allow a period for counseling and conferences of various 
sorts and another for planning, paper work, correspondence, 
research, committee meetings, and other activities associated 
with two sections of core. This suggests a larger faculty and 
a larger budget, but it also suggests a better program for the 
youngsters of Northtown. 


Suppose, for example, that the school system added a 
curriculum coordinator to its staff. It could then provide 
continuous and intimate help for all members of the core 
group» for example, in various aspects of their planning, in 

nterrelations between the various subjects or departments and 
the core program, in the building of resource units, in the 
improving of evaluative procedures, in the vitalizing of extra- 
class activities such as the home room, and in the stimulating 
of the general professional growth of the core teachers 
through a carefully developed in-service education program. 
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Actually, of course, the curriculum coordinator's same assist- 
ance and service would be available to the entire faculty or 
indeed to the total school community.1 


In nearly every core class the desks were arranged in 
straight rows facing the teacher at the front. Some of the 
desks were still attached to the floor. Many variations of 
seating arrangements should be cated: to suit the changing 
purposes of the groups. 


Class size appeared to be a distinct handicap in sev- 
eral instances. Approximately 25 is considered an appropriate 
size for core groups, with 30 as a maximum. Every one of the 
23 sections exceeded that maximum in enrollment, several run- 
ning as high as 36 students. This may be one of the reasons 
why materials and facilities were considered inadequate, and 
why small group and committee work was often neglected in 
favor of class activities where everyone did the same thing at 
the same time. 


The last group of problems attach to the core faculty 
members themselves. For instance, the statement was made that 
the best preparation for a core teacher would be a good back- 
ground in everything. Since this sounds rather difficult to 
attain, the teachers might consider it an excuse for not con- 
tinuing to study and improve themselves professionally. The 
same might be said for the remark of one core teacher: "Core 
teachers are not 'made'; you either are one or you are not." 
More likely than not these were merely idle expressions, be- 
cause these people were quick to admit that they lacked 
training for core work. In fact, only one of the 12 had ex- 
perienced what might be called a workshop in the core. Then 
too, some of these teachers had become part of a program that 
has been operating so long that their work seems to have be- 
come ordered and routinized to the point where it is difficult 
to associate much of it with the vital problems of a dynamic 
community. Again, if teaching loads were less, if time and 
facilities for cooperative planning were more readily avail- 
able, if leadership and in-service education were more acces- 
sible, if administrative kinks were ironed out of the program, 
if such things could be, this faculty would likely move for- 
ward in giant strides. 


Assets 


Northtown is a healthy and growing community. The 
classrooms in the junior high are packed with enthusiastic 


lNorthtown is fortunate in having a principal in its junior- 
senior high school who has high ability and interest in 
the area of curriculum. He could well devote much more 
of his time to matters of supervision and leadership in 
improvement of the school program if he could have more 
help with the details of administering what amounts to 
two almost separate schools. 
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youngsters. A great deal of creative imagination is to be 
found throughout the ype reser: personnel of the school. 

The core program itself enjoys not only the approval but also 
the encouragement and assistance of the school administration 
and the tacit approval of most of the faculty. The core has 
had a 12-year start in Northtown and appears to be well ac- 
cepted. Patrons and public have lived with it and weathered 
the storm of the first experimental changes. Besides this, 
five of the remaining core teachers have a total of 56 years 
of experience teaching in the cores This faculty resource 
would be difficult to match anywhere else in the state. There 
is every reason to hope that Northtown Junior High School will 
one day become one of the demonstration centers for the state | 
of what the core really is and what it can do for youngsters 
and for their communities. 


20ne who also had 12 years of experience in core is now de- 
ceased. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE RESOURCE UNIT 


Resource units are essential to the effective core. 
They provide one of the main assists in the day-to-day plan- 
ning of teacher and pupils. The fact that content in the core 
should be drawn from community life and problems poses a major 
difficulty for teacher and pupils. There is no syllabus to 
follow, no course of study, no one textbook containing all 
that core youngsters would be expected to know. Instead of 
these aids, the core teacher relies mainly on cooperative 
teacher-pupil planning for the conduct of class activities, 
and his best aid for such planning is a series of resource 
units. As a matter of fact, resource units are also built to 
aid teachers in conventional subject classes--for example, 
American history in the eleventh grade. In that event, the 
unit does not draw heavily upon any area besides history for 
its content; and the content may or may not be organized on a 
problem base. Since this bulletin is mainly concerned with 
core, the type of resource unit usually associated with core 
has been selected for discussion. 


Definition. A resource unit is an organized collection 
of materials, eas, and suggestions concerning a broad prob- 
lem or area of community life. It includes a good deal of 
information, but it also raises pertinent questions relating 
to the problem and makes many suggestions about sources of 
additional information, activities, or assistance: resources 
which should be helpful in the pursuit of the problem or in 
studying various aspects of the problem. Hence its name. 

Each resource unit is a reservoir to which core teachers may 
go for help in the planning of teaching-learning units. It is 
likely that several different teachers might be using the same 
resource unit for different kinds of help at the same time. 

It is also likely that the same teacher, or a series of teach- 
ers, might draw upon a single resource unit for help in devel- 
oping several different teaching-learning units. 


From this, one might observe certain distinctions be- 
tween resource units or source units on the one hand and 
teaching-learning units (or working units, or teaching units, or 
units of work, as they are sometimes called) on the other. 

The resource unit is a broad unit that treats a very large 
problem. It may be and usually should be developed well in 
advance of use by classes. It is organized best by teams 
largely composed of competent professional workers, including 
different kinds of teachers, but not without appropriate help 
from other persons and groups concerned. A committee of six 
to 12 members, possibly 90 per cent mature adults and 10 per 
cent student representatives, for example, might work through 
a summer session or a regular semester or even an entire year 
putting together a single resource unit on one broad community 
problem. The concept of community may range from local to 
world wide. On the other hand, the teaching-learning unit is 
typically developed by a single teacher with his class group. 
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It is sometimes developed "on the spot” when it is needed, and 
serves to organize the learning activities of a particular 
group for rather specific purposes relating to their own 
needs. It covers a comparatively short period of time, pos- 
sibly three to six weeks. 


The constructing of resource units constitutes an ex- 
cellent in-service education activity for faculty groups who 
are interested in the core. Because the building of such 
units requires the concerted help of several persons, it pro- 
vides good opportunity for the kind of cooperative teamwork 
that is important for school personnel to experience. Since 
it begins with searching questions about basic problems and 
potentialities of the community, it offers incentive for the 
careful study of the school community. Besides that, a care- 
fully planned resource unit requires thoughtful concern for 
the pupils who are likely to use it and for the educational 
processes in which they will be involved. This highlights the 
importance of learning as much as possible about the pupil 
personnel involved, and also of reviewing the latest and 
soundest theories and research relating to problem-solving, 
group dynamics, and the whole broad area of how people grow 
and learn. The purposeful study of such matters, which are 
all essential to the cooperative building of resource units, 
could contribute much to the professional growth of teachers. 


Outline of the Resource Unit 


Persons who examine a number of resource units will 
notice a few differences in topical headings or in the general 
plans, but certain basic items are quite likely to appear in 
one after another. The following plan seems reasonable to the 
present writer, but it is entirely possible that variations of 
it may serve particular purposes better. 


Title or topic. The title of the resource unit or the 
topic that It covers is the best means of classifying it. It 
serves about the same purposes as the title of a book or the 
headline of a news story. It is well to keep titles short, 
like "Housing in Boomtown" or "Big City's Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” for example. Titles can hardly convey everything 
that is in the unit, but they should give a good clue to the 


content so that users may quickly identify the units they are 
looking for. 


Problem and subproblems. The statement of the problem 
should be clear and specific. It should be so detailed that 


prospective users of the unit may know precisely what problem 
the builders had in mind. The larger elements of the problem 
or the more likely subproblems should be included. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that any core class would attempt to solve 
the total broad problem of a resource unit, but a clear under- 
standing of the over-all problem provides a substantial base 
from which to study any part of it. Whenever considerable 
effort is made to list problem elements, subproblems, or sub- 
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topics, the resource unit is that much more valuable to indi- 
vidual users and will likely serve more people. 


tation. The section on orientation in a resource 
unit should give a brief description of the setting of the 
problem or an overview of the entire problem area. It is im- 
portant, for instance, that users of the unit have some idea 
of the population of a city, in the case of a resource unit 
dealing with housing, and that they know something of the 
building problems in the community, even including their his- 
torical nature. That is, for example, they should know the 
number of houses that were built before the Second World War, 
the number which were needed during the war but which could not 
be built at that time, the number which have been built since 
the war, and the relation of such growth in building to growth 
in population. Or, in considering such a topic as juvenile 
delinquency in a particular commnity, it would be important 
to understand something of the extent to which juveniles are 
committing delinquent acts, the proportion of youngsters who 
are involved in delinquency to the total population of the age 
group, and the court cases or remarks of judges and social 
workers in the commnity regarding problems of delinquency 
over a period of time. 


This section might also include suggestions as to ap- 
proaches to the entire problem area and as to ways of initi- 
ating the planning of working units relating to the problem. 
Possible approaches might well be those considered appropriate 
by the teachers themselves, by the pupils, or by lay people in 
the community. All those who are concerned with the problem 
will likely have some method of moving into it which makes 
particular sense to them. These methods should be sought out 
in advance, either through representation of these various 
groups in the resource-unit building committee, or, in their 
absence, through the sensitivity or creative imagination of 
those people who are building the unit. 


ses. The broad purposes of the resource unit 
should be clearly stated. The major objectives and the general 
plans for accomplishing these objectives should be carefully 
outlined in the resource unit. The questions and concerns 
which are likely to occur to people working with the problem 
should also be included. The objectives may very well be 
general and specific. That is, the broad long-range objec- 
tives should be included as well as the more minor and short- 
range objectives of the particular groups or persons concerned 
with the problem. For example, the teacher's objectives might 


be somewhat different in certain respects from those of the pu- 


pils. The pupil's objectives might be somewhat different from 
those of the community at large as the commnity might con- 
sider the study of the over-all problem. Time spent in devel- 
oping purposes, in thinking carefully about objectives, in 
applying creative vigor to proposed plans, in searching out 
likely questions, and in estimating likely concerns of teach- 
ers, pupils, and community people at large, would be time very 
well spent. Such things as these included in a resource unit 
would be a very real help to those people who hope to use it. 


¢ 
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The tentative and suggested nature of the resource unit 
must be kept in mind constantly. Naturally the objectives, 
the plans, the questions, the concerns in a particular problem 
area must be those of certain teachers and certain students 
who are to consider the problem. They cannot be definitely 
known by other people in advance, but to the extent that wise 
judgment is exercised and sensitive feeling operates for those 
kinds of groups which might use the uwnit, these suggestions 
will prove appropriate and will enlarge the scope of the 
thinking, the planning, and the working of the core groups 
likely to go to the resource units for help. 


Suggested experiences. Possible experiences in which 
teachers and pupils engage in pursuit of the broad prob- 
lem of the resource unit might be considered under several 
different headings. Very likely, certain experiences will be 
"preparatory experiences’ that are initiating in nature; that 
is, there will be some suggestions concerning things young- 
sters might do in order to become initially acquainted with 
the area of the problem. Viewing a film, for example, sight. 
be one possibility; taking a trip into the community and 
making first-hand observations might be another; and having a 
visitor come into the classroom to give a brief discussion of 
the erea might be a third, At any rate, suggestions need to 
be made to help the students begin their work in the area of 
the problem, for it is in the activities that youngsters pur- 
sue in the beginning of their attack upon a problem that sus- 
taining interest is generally developed. These suggestions 
generally involve motivating the pupils, arousing interest, 
asking stimulating questions, or developing real concerns on 
the part of the core class. The more unit builders include 
questions of vital interest to youngsters and concerns which 
impinge directly upon their daily lives, the more likely the 
students are to get off to a good start in their work. 


Another kind of experience or activity which should be 
included in a resource unit might be labeled "developing ex- 
perience," or the kind of activities designed to carry the 
pursuit of the problem forward. These would often include 
fact-gathering, investigating, verifying certain information 
which may have been only casually presented at an earlier 
time, possibly carrying on experiments of one kind or another 
in order to establish new information, expanding the back- 
ground of the core group through a wide variety of reading, 
and seeking information in many other ways, including talking 
with authorities in the field or looking over maps and charts 
and records already established in the problem area. These 
experiences should help students get answers to the questions 
raised in the beginning. 


A third kind of experience which the resource unit 
might suggest is the paesineting experience." The chief pur- 
pose of culminating experiences is to provide the opportunity 
to bring together, systematize, and possibly apply much of 
what has been learned in the study of the problem. They gen- 
erally mark the conclusion of work by the core class in the 
area of a given problem, and might "put a cap on” the whole 


experience. Culminating experiences might include such activ- 
ities as assembly programs, pageants, open-houses, displays, 
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or demonstrations; and they might also include the climaxes 
of direct action taken by the core class: for example, the 
actual completion and opening of a new playground, in the case 
of studying community recreation facilities in the core; or 
the passing of an ordinance as a result of the pupils’ solu- 
tion of a problem in real estate zoning; or attendance at a 
cormunity council meeting on planning for ea new hospital as an 
outcome of a core class study of critical health needs in the 
locality of the school. There may be still other types of 
culminating experiences involving the more individual behavior 
of core class members: for example, going to a hospital and 
reading to or playing games with or simply visiting with pa- 
tients who need such attention, as an outgrowth of a unit on 
recreation which attempted to sensitize youngsters to the 
recreational problems of shut-ins. 


It should also be clear to school people that not every 
unit of work necessarily requires a culminating experience of 
some kind to make it complete. Occasionally a teaching- 
learning unit may seem to "die on the vine"; not every one 
bears rich fruit. When one does dwindle into nothing, it 
should be brought to as graceful a close as possible, and then 
left in favor of something more urgent and more rewarding. 

The grand finale is not indispensable. When the core group 
comes to the end of a unit, they should stop--even if it means 
discarding all thoughts of a spectacular close. 


There are still other ways of thinking about suggested 
experiences in a resource unit. In most secondary school 
classes much more hasis is given to mental activity than 
to any other kind. Resource units should highlight other 
activities as well. Careful thought should be given to the 
physical, social, and emotional aspects of student experience. 
A man is not a brain alone; he does not grow mentally only. 
The mental, physical, social, and emotional are but different 
aspects of the same developing whole person. These different 
aspects are intricately interwoven in each individual; what- 
ever affects one aspect influences all the others. Prolonged 
attention to one of these aspects to the neglect of the others 
causes an imbalance or possibly a malformation in the devel- 
oping personality. Where many suggestions are made for phys- 
ical and social activities in connection with the study of a 
community problem, and for the emotional involvement of class 
members, the resource unit will make it that much easier for 


students and teacher to step away from the essentially mental 
in class activities. 


One other variety of suggested experiences, that of the 
numbers of students involved, should be included in the re- 
source unit. There will likely be three types: (1) individ- 
ual, (2) group, and (3) class. Whenever a core group attacks 
a unit of work, it will need to plan for these three types of 
activities. There may be a few instances in which every stu- 
dent in the class will be working by himself. Other tasks in 
the pursuit of a problem core groups can be done best by 
teams or committees or small groups of one kind or another. 
Some aspects of planning can usually be handled better by a 
committee. The building of various models or parts of dis- 
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plays, the managing of a bulletin board, or the planning of 
certain demonstrations for assembly programs or political or 
other civic actions of various kinds might also be done by 
teams of youngsters. 


The entire class will also want to operate as a unit 
in certain activities. It is possible that coming together 
and listening to a lecture by a properly qualified “person 
might be the best possible way for the core class to gain 
needed information or insight or inspiration. Movies, film 
strips, slides, closed circuit T-V, tape recordings, and other 
such materials may well be used by the entire class at once. 

Certain testing procedures will certainly involve the total 

group. Most important of all, the students who work individ- 

ually at specific jobs and the committees or teams who work 

at other phases of the problem must all come together in the 

total group regularly, in order to share what each has found 

out, show what they have produced, raise the questions that 

need to be raised, clarify what is confused, and in general 

promote the best kind of group thinking and the best solution | 
of the problem which their cooperative endeavor can produce. 


In the process of suggesting experiences appropriate 
for single individuals, for groups or teams, and for the total 
class, the builders of resource units have unusual opportu- 
nities to demonstrate ways of providing for individual dif- 
ferences among the students in the core. Specific suggestions 
for meeting the wide range of needs, interests, and abilities 
among students would enhance the value of the source unit. 
This should include activities that vary in scope, in diffi- 
culty, and in type, but at the same time are appropriate and 
meaningful to youngsters. 


Another step that might be taken by the resource unit 
builders is to include a suggested schedule of a day's work or 
a "lesson plan"--a description of what a day in the core class 
might look like when it is tackling a particular problem. 

Such suggestions as these, on a concrete level, will make the 
unit uniquely valuable to the beginning core teacher and to 
the planning group in general. 


Points of emphasis. Points of special emphasis in the 
problem of a resource unit should be clearly identified. 

There are sure to be basic concepts, certain knowledge, facts, 
habits, attitudes, and appreciations. Imagine the wealth of 
such items that would surround nearly every broad problem 
which served as the topic of a resource unit. Professionally 
trained people who survey carefully the broad area of a 
community problem in the course of building a resource unit 
are in an excellent position to identify the points of special 
emphasis. One caution here is that users of resource units, 
especially teachers, should be wary of attaching undue impor- 
tance to facts alone, and perhaps even teaching the facts per 
se, so that students can readily demonstrate that they have 
“Iearned something." There are schoolmen so fearful of the 
tendency of some teachers to "teach the unit" almost as rigidly 
as conventional teachers handle a textbook, that they actively 
discourage the building of resource units. This is a possi- 
bility to be guarded against rather than a necessary conse- 
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quence of the building of resource units. It is important to 
estimate the probable outcomes of study in the area of the 
unit and the behavioral changes considered to be reasonable 
and desirable by the builders of the unit. 


Resources. The resources which could be drawn upon in 
an attempt to solve a given community problem are generally 
many and varied. The core approach to a problem emphasizes 
the use of a variety of resources as against the assign-study- 
recite-test technique which so often rests upon a single text- 
book. The source unit is valuable in this area, then, to the 
extent that it includes a maximum number of helpful material 
and human resources. In fact, the importance of this section 
is suggested by the very name of the resource unit. Special 
effort should be made to include other materials and resources 
besides books: audio-visual materials of all sorts, objects, 
specimens, models, and original documents; also builders, 
bankers, clergymen, doctors, lawyers, architects--in fact, 
men and women, young and old, who possess some. special knowl- 
edge or skill in the area of the problem and are disposed to 
aid those who would try to solve it. 


This section of the resource unit might resemble a 
resource file in a limited way. Aside from the array of 
"reading, listening, and seeing" devices that are suggested 
as useful, the resource unit should include people particu- 
larly, the special contribution each one could be expected to 
make, names, addresses, business phones and homes phones, the 
days and times at which each is most likely.to be available, 
and any special conditions of availability that might obtain 
for any of them. The same should be done for any community 
institutions or agencies, such as special libraries, museums, 
and social agencies, which could be of special help in pur- 
suing certain units. Books, booklets, and magazine articles 
are sometimes included in this section, but are more often 
left to a separate section entitled "Bibliography." 


Evaluation. Another valuable aid provided by the re- 
source unit is the many suggestions for evaluation. Special 
attention should be drawn now to the original reasons for 
being concerned with the problem, and to the knowledge, skills, 
and behavior patterns which were set out earlier as anticipated 
outcomes. These are important bases for evaluation. 


At the same time, a variety of materials, procedures, 
and instruments should be included. Many tests may be appli- 
cable to a given unit. Suggestions for questionnaires, check 
lists, objective tests --standardized and teacher-made tests, 
essay questions, power tests--all these and more would be par- 
ticularly useful. . 


It should be clear in the unit that evaluation is a 
continuous, pervasive, and cooperative affair. It should 
occur at many places during the pursuit of a problem and should 
touch all aspects of the problem and all the persons involved 
in the pursuit of the problem. Certainly the youngsters them- 
selves should be brought into the evaluative process, not 
merely to test them but to give them an opportunity to express 
their own judgments. In fact, such judgments, when properly 
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guided, enable students to develop the ability to make in- 
creasingly worth-while evaluations in the areas of purposes, 
procedures, resources, conclusions, action, and consequences 
of action taken. 


Interrelationships. The resource unit building team, 
which necessarily takes a broad view of the problem area, can 
be very helpful by suggesting how the solution of one problem 
may be adapted and applied to the attack upon another. Fre- 
quently more such interrelationships will be discovered by the 
team than by those who come to use the unit. The interrela- 
tionships may occur in content or organized bodies of culture 
applicable to the problem, in process or method of studying 
the problem, in expected outcomes, or in the actual results of 
studying the problem. It is true that the core approach fa- 
cilitates the students' understanding of such interrelation- 
ships, but the average and below-average students have diffi- 
culty grasping the interrelationships. Any suggested clues 
which the resource unit provides will be appreciated by teacher 
and pupils alike. Leads to other problems or projects or 
worth-while learning experiences will also be particularly 
valuable in the unit. 


Bibliographies. The resource unit should include ex- 
tensive bibliographies. It may well have separate ones for 
teachers and students, although the two need not be mutually 
exclusive. There will be books among the faculty list which 
the "better readers" will be able to use, and some that are 
more appropriate for students which will be very useful to 
faculty members. Here again the possibilities for "enrichment" 
and for providing for individual differences are very good. 
Special attention should be paid to booklets and pamphlets in 
the bibliographies, since such smaller materials often have 


the most recent, the most pertinent, and the most useful in- 
formation. 


Sometimes the bibliography is also made to include 
films, film strips, slides, phonograph records, announcements 
of radio programs and television programs, and similar mate- 
rials. If these are not listed in the bibliography, they 
should be included in the unit. 


Appendices. Certain units involve forms or samples of 
one kind or another which are useful to include in the unit 
itself, possibly in an appendix. These might include such 
things as a brief report prepared by another group who pre- 
viously studied the problem or one very similar to it, ora 
list of administrative personnel in a community agency which 
is intimately concerned with the problem, or a check list or 
questionnaire directed toward a specific aspect of the prob- 
lem, or examples of correspondence which might be useful and 
necessary. Actual forms and samples of important items used 


in studying a problem constitute a valuable aid to users of 
the resource unit. 
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